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Whole-Time Salaries. 


THE EXAMPLE OF OUR MEDICAL COLLEAGUES AND A 
HINT FOR THE COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL. 
By Freperick Hospay, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
(Presented to the Mid-West and South Wales V.A.) 

It has always been the custom, in our profession 
as well as in others, for the younger graduates to 
come to an older one for advice and assistance, 
especially at the commencement of his career, and the 
question of salary has, unfortunately, almost always 
to be brought in. In fact, in a poor profession like 
ours it has to be considered, and this consideration 
often takes first place. 

I have never known such a time as the present, 
owing largely to the heavy taxation, the tightness 
of money, and the fact that every one has had to cut 
down their expenses, in which the newly-fledged 
graduates of our profession have needed advice and 
counsel so urgently, and I do not think that we can 
have a better opportunity for ventilating the subject 
than at one of our National Association Branch 
Meetings. 

It is up to us who are the older members of the 
rank and file of the profession, who have known what 
it is to fight our way up, to advise our younger men 
what branch of the profession to follow, in order to 
attain a just and adequate return for services rendered; 
for, at all events, “the labourer should be worthy 
of his hire.’ Does the labourer obtain satisfactory 
and adequate return in our profession for the amount 
of work and time he puts in? Would all of us here 
to-day, if we had our time to go over again, recom- 
mence our lives in the veterinary profession ? 

To this I am sure you will all agree there is but 
one answer, and it is this: 

For those of us who love our work—* yes ” 
because we could not be enthusiastic over anything 
else ; but for those of us who entered the profession 
or were pitchforked into it merely as a means of 
livelihood —emphatically “no.” And why not ? 

What do we find to be the daily life of a veterinary 
surgeon? Has he an eight-hour day or a week of 
48 hours? Even the workman and the agricultural 
labourer each beat him hollow in this respect. 

Can the busy practitioner with any certainty 
arrange (with a prospect of keeping it) to have an 
afternoon or evening to himself a week ahead ? 
or even, for that matter, a few hours ahead? The 
more popular he gets the less time he has to devote 
to his home. The only consolation he has is that, 
if he is a master man, he is at all events working for 
himself, and if he is an assistant, he is gaining experience 





which will stand him in good stead when the time 
comes that he is “on his own.” If he is gaining 
valuable and necessary experience (which he cannot 
gain in any other way than by being in actual daily 
practice), the assistant, so long as he is earning a living 
wage, has a compensation which tends to make him 
tolerably contented. 

But what of the whole-time appointment man ? 
It is to him and his remuneration that I especially 
wish to draw the attention of the profession to-day. 
Is he content? Is he, when being advertised for, 
offered a living wage to commence with and a decent 
prospect in the future? In my opinion, in by far 
the majority of our Government and Municipal 
posts, in this country at all events, and even in our 
schools and colleges, he is miserably underpaid 
not only at the start, but as he gets on in life. 
Occasionally good opportunities come along, as, for 
example, the two £800 a year billets advertised in 
Scotland in last week’s Veterinary Record. But it 
is to posts abroad that he has to turn for adequate 
appreciation of his services ; and this plan of inducing 
the best men to go out of the country is not good 
for us. In fact, it ought not to be. 

The sarcasm expressed by Lord Lambourne in an 
article written for The Nineteenth Century for the 
salaries offered to (and, unfortunately, accepted by) 
members of the veterinary profession for a whole- 
time position might well be taken to heart at the 
present time when the cost of living is so high and 
house rent so exorbitant. The distinguished writer, 
who is well known as a friend to any object which 
checks cruelty to animals, alludes to the * princely 
salary of £300 a year” offered by the Ministry of 
Agriculture to properly qualified and experienced 
members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
selected as Port Veterinary Inspectors, and states 
further, ‘ because of this parsimony they have to 
be pensioned professional gentlemen,” a fact, un- 
fortunately, too true unless their whole existence 
is to be a constant struggle to maintain even a genteel 
poverty. And in order to demonstrate that this 
parsimony is not necessary from the taxpayer’s 
standpoint, he quotes that questions and answers 
in the House of Commons had elicited “* that the fees 
for examining horses for export in 1920 brought 
in a total sum of £14,594, whilst the cost of these 
examinations had only amounted to £4,006. This 
shows a clear gain to the Government of over £10,500. 
One would like to know what became of this balance ! 
Surely the labourer is worthy of his hire, and, if the 
Minister has any faith in his reformative measures, 
I would beg that more adequate salaries be given to 
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avoid the temptations which, alas, seem inevitable 
where the buying and selling of horses are concerned.” 
Comment on the above seems superfluous ; it is the 
spontaneous outburst of a distinguished layman who 
is well disposed towards our profession and who under- 
stands full well the potentialities of its mission as 
the profession which teaches and practises the healing 
art and the application of methods of alleviating pain 
in dumb animals; creatures whose very helplessness 
to do such things for themselves ennobles our pro- 
fession and makes our life’s study a truly high and 
merciful calling. He recognises that to offer a miser- 
able £300 a year as the whole-time salary for a pro- 
fessional man, who has spent at least £1,000 on his 
professional education, and to expect him to keep 
up a social status which shall be a credit to his pro- 
fession, is “ parsimony,” and he is justified in sar- 
castically alluding to it as “ princely.” 

One wonders what he would say if he was a regular 
reader of the advertisement columns of our veterinary 
periodicals and saw that the same Ministry of Agri- 
culture offered for competition whole-time Government 
billets for duly qualified veterinary surgeons from 23 
to 32 years of age at £200 a year, plus a bonus, it is 
true, but that may be taken off at any time; or 
indeed, again, that one of our colleges advertises for a 
Demonstrator, who presumably must be a duly 
qualified graduate, possessed of more than usual 
ability in order that he may shine as an example 
to the students whose classes he will control, for 
£150 per annum. On this he is expected to keep 
himself, wear a black coat and other external signs 
of professional respectability, live in a respectable 
neighbourhood, and generally comport himself as a 
selected specialist should. The road sweeper of a 
London borough is better off, for he, at all events, 
claims his £4 a week and only works 48 hours a week 
for it, Saturday afternoon and Sunday being playtime. 
That men can be found eager and willing to take 
such pittances shows quite clearly that there is 
something wrong with the internal organisation 
of our profession. In fact, it points to the absence 
of organisation, and we might well take a leaf out 
of the book of our medical confreres. Recently, 
the position of medical officer of health to a large 
town, a whole-time job, fell vacant, and the town 
council suggested a salary of £600 a year, which a 
higher authority under the Ministry of Health whittled 
down to £500. However, the British Medical 
Association, which can probably now be likened to 
one of the most powerful Trade Unions in the world 
(and whose example our National Veterinary Associ- 
ation might do worse than copy in many things) 
have already decided that no whole-time appointment 
of this magnitude and responsibility should be taken 
under a minimum salary to commence with of £700 
a year. The consequence is that the appointment 
is boycotted by all the best and most intelligent, 
self-respecting medical men, and, in instances in which 
the boycotted position has been filled by some second- 
rate individual, disloyal to the interests of his pro- 
fession, those who had the giving of the appointment 
have been only too glad to yield and give the higher 
terms. 





In the British Medical Journal, the official organ 
of the British Medical Association, there is published 
from time to time a black list under the following 
heading :—“* Medical practitioners are requested not 
to apply for any appointments referred to in the 
following table without having first communicated 
with the Medical Secretary of the British Medical 
Association, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2.” Then 
follows a list of doubtful appointments in Great 
Britain and the Colonies, and by this means the young 
graduate receives a measure of protection and the 
pecuniary and professional status is clearly defined, 
so that he has no need to put his head into a noose 
unwittingly. 

Presently, when the National Veterinary Association 
gets well on its feet, it could do good work for its 
members, especially the younger ones, by indicating 
the futility of becoming genteel slaves. Jt is not 
necessary, and only needs combination to resist such 
insulting offers. We, as veterinarians, are absolutely 
an integral and essential factor for the health and wealth 
of agriculture (and this means the State), and we are 
essential to public health. Nothing can gainsay that ; 
for if veterinary control was withdrawn, our flocks 
and herds could not exist, and meat and milk for 
human food could not be relied on. Diseases of 
animals contagious to man would spread, and alto- 
gether, in a very short time, there would be chaos. 


Why, then, submit to this social drudgery? We 
are a poor profession, and we shall always be so as 
long as we are disloyal to ourselves and submit to it. 
Let our National Council give a lead and our young 
and impecunious graduates will readily respond. 
The councillor who introduces the subject and takes 
a firm stand on this matter will earn the gratitude, 
not only of the present graduates, but of all those 
who are tocome. Money is by no means everything, 
but one can’t keep up a professional status without 
it, and it buys so little at the present day that a man 
has to look about and find all he legitimately can of 
it. Speaking generally, the public judge us and 
judge our profession by the position we assume, 
and although poverty may be no crime, when one has 
a position and a family to keep up it is very incon- 
venient. 

It is for two reasons in particular that I introduce 
this subject for discussion before this meeting to-day. 
The first is a desire to urge the young graduate to 
pause before selecting any career which has no ade- 
quate social and pecuniary prospect in the future : 
and the second is to urge that we as a profession 
take steps to remedy the inadequate remuneration 
of many of our whole-time appointments. The 
fact, too, that the subject has so recently been some- 
what prominently and sarcastically ventilated in the 
public Press makes one consider whether there has 
not been cause for it. Unfortunately there is need 
for reform in this direction; and, moreover, there 
is no doubt that public opinion is apt to judge the 
value and importance of a “ profession ” somewhat 
from the social and pecuniary position it can command. 


(Discussion will appear in next issue). 


Wiis 
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OUR PORTAL. 


In our issue of November 26th we published 
abstracts and correspondence from the public press 
dealing with the most recent assault upon our strong- 
hold, our one portal system of entry to the profession. 
Under the heading “A Monopoly in Veterinary 
Practice,” the Observer of Sunday, November 20th, 
published the following :—-“‘ The Royal Veterinary 
College (sic) holds the somewhat anomalous position 
of being at present the only body in England entitled 
to grant a licence for the practice of veterinary 
surgery. A natural grievance is felt by University 
graduates in Veterinary Science.” 

We are quite unable to understand the last 
statement, since we have always been under the 
impression that these degrees are subsidiary to 
the licence to practice which is granted solely by the 
R.C.V.S. 

Dr. Adami, in a letter to the Times of November 
21st, after ascribing the proposed additions to the 
existing charter which are now sought by the R.C.V.S. 
to the publicity given by himself through the corres- 
pondence columns of the Times to the inadequacy 
of its examinations, as at present conducted, con- 
gratulates the Royal College upon what he apparently 
assumes to be a feeble attempt to imitate the methods 
of other examining bodies. 

It evidently has not occurred to Dr. Adami that 
the suggested alteration in the composition of the 
board of examiners may actually be an improvement 
upon that obtaining among similar boards. Dr, 
Adami states further that “In place of oral there 
should be practical examinations in all scientific and 





technical subjects.” 

Such a statement can only have the effect of pro- 
ducing, in the minds of the lay public, the impression 
that practical examinations do not form part of the 
procedure of our examining board. 

We agree with Dr. Adami that practical tests 
should be employed, but in conjunction with and not 
in place of oral examinations. Again, it would 
appear that the R.C.V.S. is perhaps in advance of, 
but certainly not behind, the modern conception of 
the requirements of our students. 

It is evident that a considerable amount of con- 
fusion exists regarding the relationship between the 
affiliated schools and the R.C.V.S. We are quite 
prepared to admit that under certain conditions 


it might be advantageous for veterinary under- | 
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graduates to receive their training at universities. 
The chief benefit would result from the mixing of 
students of veterinary science with those of other 
sciences. In this way the status of the veterinary 
student would be improved by virtue of the education 
of the rest of the community to the fact that he in 
no way differs from themselves. At present the 
veterinary student is secluded in his special school, 
and, as a result, possesses no opportunity of giving 
the lie direct to the calumny which is constantly 
being cast upon his education and social status. 

The conditions under which we are prepared to 
recognise the advantages of this system of education 
are that adequate provision shall be made for the 
specialised teaching which is so essential to our 
students. 

If it could be shown that the proportion of students 
passing the professional examinations of the R.C.V.S. 
from the affiliated school of Liverpool has been much 
in excess of that from the other affiliated schools, 
for a number of years, then, indeed, there would 
be good reason for urging that more schools should 
be established under like conditions. Comparisons 
are very frequently made between the methods 
of education of medical and veterinary under- 
graduates, but the fact is invariably lost sight of that 
in medical schools in universities practically all 
the teachers possess medical degrees, and therefore, 
presumably, a knowledge of the requirements of their 
students. If those bodies who are so anxious to 
obtain the privilege of educating and _ licensing 
students of veterinary science are prepared to appoint 
staffs of skilled veterinary teachers and the necessary 
facilities for the practical training of those students, 
and, in addition, can show that their standard of 
teaching is adequate, then, and not until then, can 
they justly be considered to be in a position to demand 
the right to train and examine their own students 
in the art of veterinary science. 

We know it will be argued that, in the event of 
other bodies obtaining the necessary power to grant 
licences to veterinary students, the R.C.V.S. will, 
by virtue of its inspectors, continue to be in a position 
to ensure that the standard set by each licence-grant- 
ing body shall be sufficiently high to maintain the 
required degree of efficiency of its veterinary graduates, 

We also have a very fair idea of the value of the 
mess of pottage for which we are asked to barter our 
birthright. 

During recent years odium has been unsparingly 
cast upon the R.C.V.S., but so far as we are aware, 
not one real point has ever been advanced which in 
any way weakens our claim for the maintenance of 
our one portal system. 
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We are convinced that in the interests of the 
public and in the interests of veterinary graduates 
themselves, the one portal system is essential for the 
maintenance of a uniform standard of education, 
and we are equally convinced that this uniformity 
must be safeguarded at all costs. 

We voice the hope expressed by the Times that 
a “‘ full enquiry into the present position of veterinary 
practice in this country, by Royal Commission or 
otherwise,” may be established, for we are persuaded 
that by this means alone can the true value of the 
present system be vindicated and its traducers 
be silenced for all time. 


CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


During the past few weeks members of the profession, 
with the exception of those who are members of the 
Council, have received copies of various circular letters 
which purport to deal with veterinary matters, and which 
emanate from other than veterinary sources. 

We do not profess to know the significance of these 
letters, but if the particulars which are furnished in reply 
are for the most part as inaccurate as are those which 
we know to have been supplied by some of the recipients, 
no harm can result, even if no useful purpose is served. 





Members of the Association are reminded that the 
general secretary is always available should information 
be required. 








Indian Pay, Royal Army Veterinary Corps. 


Indian Army Order No. 808 of the 25th October, 
1921, gives the revised rates of pay for officers of the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps serving in India, 
and as this affects a large majority of the Corps, 
we publish it in extenso. 


“1. With reference to Army Instruction (India) 
“No. 274 of 1920, it has been decided, with the 
“ approval of the Right Hon. the Secretary of State 
“for India, that the pay of rank of officers of the 
“Royal Army Veterinary Corps, serving in India, 
“shall, with effect from the lst January, 1920, be 

“at the rates detailed below :- 


Rs. per 

mensem. 
Colonel 1,850 
Lieutenant- Colonel 1,550 
Major, after 5 years’ service as such 1,200 
Major 8 1,050 
Captain, after 2 years’ service as such 900 
Captain 775 
Lieutenant 625 


“These rates of pay will, as regards army of 
“occupation bonus, children’s allowance, exchange 
“compensation allowance, etc., be subject to the 
“conditions laid down in Army Instruction (India) 
“No. 914 of 1919. 


“2. Staff pay, admissible under existing rules, 
* will continue to be drawn in addition to tke above 
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“rates of pay in those cases where the pay of the 
“appointment is not consolidated. 

‘3. It has also been decided that officers, who 
“were serving in India between Ist July, 1919, and 
* 31st December, 1919, will receive army of occupation 
“bonus, in addition to the interim rates of pay 
“authorised in Army Instruction (India) No. 274 
“of 1920.” 

The above Army Order grants an increase of pay 
in the various ranks over these rates published in the 
Veterinary Record of the 8th May, 1920, as follows :— 


Rs. 
Lieutenant... we wit oid 75 
Captain ” 125 
Captain, after 2 years’ service 200 
Major ; 100 
Major, after 5 years’ service 150 


Lieutenant- Colonel 250 
Colonel ; 400 

There is no doubt that he new rates have been 
based on those granted to the R.A.M.C. in Indian 
Army Order No. 135 of the 22nd February, 1921, 
and both are calculated on the rates of pay granted 
to officers serving in the United Kingdom in Army 
Order No. 324 of the 13th September, 1919. 

The junior ranks R.A.V.C. in India are now paid 
equitably with the R.A.M.C., but in the senior ranks 
we find certain anomalies. For instance, at home the 
pay and allowances of the Major R.A.V.C. after five 
years in that rank is for a bachelor £887, and a married 
officer £941 per annum, compared to that of a Major 
R.A.M.C. of fifteen years’ service of £907 and ‘959 
respectively, whereas in India the pay of these ranks 
are R.A.V.C., Rs. 1,200, and R.A.M.C., Rs. 1,250. 
It will be seen that the R.A.V.C. Major loses Rs. 50 
a month, which at the rate of 1s. 4d. per rupee is 
equivalent to £40 a year, in place of the £20 difference 
between his home pay and that of a R.A.M.C. Major 
of fifteen years’ service. 

It is in the rank of Lieut.-Colonel the greatest 
injustice is done. Here the pay of the Lieut.-Colonel 
R.A.V.C. is based on that of a Lieut.-Colonel R.A.M.C. 
of under 20 years’ service, and the injustice which 
this caused to the R.A.V.C. in Army Order 324 of 
1919 is again reflected in the Indian pay. Before 
the war there was no provision for Lieut.-Colonels 
R.A.M.C. of less than twenty years’ service, as no 
officers ever reached Lieut.-Colonel’s rank until they 


had served more than this number of years. The 
Lieut.-Colonel’s pay of the R.A.V.C., R.A.M.C., 
and R.A.O.C. was in those days 30/- a day. Now 


the R.A.M.C. and R.A.O.C. are given £2 12s. 6d. 
a day, whereas the R.A.V.C. only receives £2 9s. Od., 
while the new rates paid to a Lieut.-Colonel R.A.M.C. 
under twenty years’ service is £2 10s. Od. By this 
mistake, which has been allowed to stand in the home 
pay of their Lieut.-Colonels, the R.A.V.C. loses in 
the United Kingdom, £64 per annum, and in India 
Rs. 100 a month, or at the rate of 1/4 per rupee, £80 
a year. This is a question which should not be lost 
sight of in the present correspondence which is taking 
place between the Royal College and the War Office. 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION. 


An examination of the Fellowship Diploma was held 
at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red 
Lion Square, on Friday, December 2nd. Two 
candidates entered, and the following was successful : 

Leonard Cornwall Maguire. 

Subject—Medicine. 

Examiners —H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S. 

Professor J. Pemberthy, F.R.C.V.S. 
W. J. Mutvey, 
Chairman. 








Abstracts and Reviews. 





Action of Diuretics. 


As is well known, Professor Cushny has contributed 
very largely to the formation of our present conception 
of the processes of renal activity, whereby we believe 
that the liquid which leaves the glomeruli of the 
kidney is a filtrate from the blood containing all the 
non-colloidal constituents of the plasma in the same 
concentration as therein. During its passage along 
the tubules, a great part of the water and valuable 
constituents, as sodium chloride, glucose and amino- 
acids, is reabsorbed, while at the same time the tubule 
cells secrete into it waste products, such as urea, 
uric acid and foreign salts. In this article Cushny 
and Lambie discuss the actions of some of those drugs 
which, when taken into an animal’s system, cause 
an increased output of urine. 

Rabbits were anesthetised with urethane. Cannul 
were placed in the trachea, jugular vein (for injection) 
and carotid artery, and the normal blood-pressure 
was recorded. The abdomen was then opened 
and a cannula placed in the bladder. The superior 
mesenteric artery was tied, and the whole of the 
intestine was ligatured en masse and removed. A 
small clamp was placed temporarily on the vena cava 
below the left renal vein and the aorta was ligatured 
at the same point. All the branches of the vena 
cava were tied for 2-3 cm. below the renal vein, 
and, except the suprarenals, for 1 cm. above it. 
The measuring cannula was now inserted in the vena 
cava and special Condon clamps were put on the same 
vessel, one above and one below the entrance of the 
left renal vein. During the operation the blood 
pressure had often fallen considerably, in which case 
it was brought back to normal by the injection of 
Bayliss’ gum-Ringer solution. The winary secretion 
was recorded by an attendant, who marked the fall 
of each drop by an electric signal. Several obser- 
vations of the normal rate of renal blood-flow were 
now made, as judged by the time taken to divert 
the blood-flow into and to fill the cannula when the 
clamp above the kidney was closed and the one below 
was opened. After each observation the top clamp 
was opened, the blood blown back into the vena 
cava and the bottom clamp closed. 
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Caffeine was injected into the jugular vein in doses 
of 20 mg. in about } c.c. of warmed Ringer,-—or gum 
solution. The flow of urine began to increase about 
one minute after the injection, increased for 4-5 
minutes, and then slowly declined, reaching the 
normal in about 15-20 minutes after the injection. 
This diuresis is not correlated with the alteration of 
blood-flow through the kidney, as this latter is only 
slightly altered by caffeine; there being a transient 
acceleration of renal blood-flow following a sharp 
fall and return to normal of blood-pressure. The 
diuresis seems to be due to a specific action on the 
cells of the glomerular capsule, whereby the resistance 
to filtration is lowered. 

Pituitary extract, injected in the form of 0°2 ¢.c. of 
a “* pituitary fluid,” produced a considerable acceler- 
ation in the rate of flow through the kidneys and a 
rise in the general blood-pressure. The blood- 
pressure reached its highest point rather sooner 
than the maximum acceleration, and both then slowly 
fell to normal. Although the acceleration of the 
blood-flow was more marked and persistent thar 
that from caffeine, yet the diuresis was much smaller, 
but nevertheless it ran so nearly parallel with the 
blood-flow as to suggest that the diuresis is the result 
of the larger supply of blood to the kidney and not 
to any action on the secreting cells. 

Strophanthin is supposed by some to have a diuretic 
action, but the authors were unable to confirm this ; 
in fact, moderate doses had no action, while large doses 
raised the blood-pressure, slowed renal flow and 
lessened secretion. 


Sodium Sulphate, 5 c.c. of 20 per cent. sol., caused 
marked diuresis. The rate of flow through the 
kidney rose, but soon returned to normal, while the 
urine was increased for long afterwards, 7.e., was 
independent of the increased blood supply to the 
kidney. The efficient factors in such saline diuresis 
are the dilution of the colloids of the blood, and the 
osmotic resistance to the reabsorption of the filtrate 
in the tubules owing to the salts themselves being 
reabsorbed to only a limited extent. 


An exactly similar result, and one open to the same 
explanation, follows the injection of 1 gm. of Urea 
in 2 c.c. of Ringer solution. Injection of Bayliss’ 
6 per cent. solution of acacia in warm Ringer was 
useful in raising a depressed blood-pressure, and 
with the rise in pressure the blood-flow was quickened 
and the urine increased. When the blood-pressure 
was normal before injection, although pressure and 
flow were increased, no significant change in the 
urine resulted. That is, a gum solution is not to 
be looked upon as a diuretic agent ; only, when the 
blood-pressure is low from the exhaustion of the 
animal and the urine ceases to flow from failure of 
the pressure in the glomerular capillaries, then the 
gum by raising the pressure restores the secretion. 


Adrenaline, 0°65 c.c. of a 0°1 per cent. sol., caused 
great rise of blood-pressure and reduction of flow, 
and secretion of urine was in consequence greatly 
diminished. Section of the Splanchnic nerve had 
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the opposite effect of increasing the blood-ilow through 

the kidney and the amount of urine. 

[Action or Diuretics, by A. R. Cushny and C. G. 
Lambie, Journal of Physiology, Vol. lv., Nos. 3 
and 4, August 3rd, 1921, pp. 276-286.] 

H. E. H. 


Active Anti-Tetanus Immunisation. 


The clinical value of protective injections of tetanus 
antitoxin in horses and other animals is well known 
and has been definitely established as a result of 
prolonged usage. 

It is also well known that the passive immunity 
which is conferred upon man or animals by such 
means is necessarily of a transitory nature. While 
the elimination of the antitoxin in man is, because 
it contains heterologous or “foreign’’ proteins, 
naturally more rapid than is the elimination of the 
homologous serum from horses, it is, nevertheless, 
certain that after the lapse of a few weeks the amount 
of antitoxin remaining in the system of the horse is 
probably never sufficiently high to protect the animal 
against a fatal intoxication. 

It has long been known that more or less balanced 
mixtures of diphtheria toxin and antitoxin stimulate 
the body cells to produce their own antitoxin, and 
that the active immunity so produced persists for a 
very much longer time than does the passive im- 
munity conferred by an injection of antitoxin alone. 
As long ago as 1907 Theobald Smith (Journal Med. 
Research, 1907, XVI1., 359) suggested the possibility 
of protecting man against diphtheria by means of 
such mixtures, and subsequently showed that such 
an immunity could be produced in experimental 
animals. The mechanism of this reaction was 
ascribed by Behring (Deutsch. Med. Wochenschr., 
1913, XXXIX., 873) to the instability of the union 
of toxin and antitoxin, so that after the injection 
of such a neutral mixture into animals a certain 
amount of toxin becomes liberated and stimulates 
the body cells, which produce their own antitoxin. 
It is not finally decided whether this is so, or whether 
the action of antitoxin upon toxin is such as to render 
it incapable of producing its specific poisoning, while 
interfering to only a slight extent with the power of 
the toxin to cause the production of antitoxin in the 
animal; that is, converts it into a modified toxin 
which has lost its pathogenic but not its antigenic 
properties. 

In the process of the active immunisation of many 
horses against tetanus toxin in the preparation of 
tetanus antitoxin during the war he found that the 
injection of such neutral mixtures of tetanus toxin 
and antitoxin in non-immune horses produced a 
valuable active immunity. 

A short experiment was therefore carried out by 
Dr. R. A. O’Brien, Mr. Glenny and myself, and it 
was found that several horses which had been so treated 
with neutral mixtures of tetanus toxin and antitoxin 
withstood after an interval of a few weeks an in- 
tramuscular injection consisting of sterile garden soil, 





together with 2 cc. of an actively growing culture of 
the tetanus bacillus, representing many fatal doses. 

The possibilities of this method of inducing an active 
and lasting immunity against tetanus will undoubtedly 
appeal to practitioners, more particularly to those 
who have experienced cases of so-called “ delayed ” 
tetanus. 

The suggestion arises that mixtures of tetanus 
toxin and antitoxin would similarly cause the pro- 
duction of active, and therefore lasting, immunity 
against tetanus ; my colleague, Mr. Glenny, has found 
that this expectation is justified by experiment. 
[THe AcTIvVE IMMUNISATION OF HORSES AGAINST 

Tetanus. Buxton,J.B. Vet. Journal, December. | 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 
The Editor will be giad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


Further Milk-Fever Experiences. 
By F. Pickerine, M.R.C.V.S. (Hexham-on-Tyne). 


From time to time one reads in the professional 
papers of the reluctance of practitioners to write up 
their experiences, and one reason that is generally 
advanced is their inability to use the proper technical 
terms. As a sufferer in this respect 1 am just going 
to state in simple language a few of the cases I have 
come across in my practice. 

If I were asked the question: ‘‘ At which period 
after dropping her first calf is a cow not susceptible 
to an attack of milk-fever? 7.e., given the proper 
circumstances which predispose to it,” I should 
answer, ‘* I do believe that there is no period at which 
she might not take it.” 

A recent contributor to these columns expressed 
the opinion that attacks of milk-fever were becoming 
milder in form than they used to be. I have not 
found this to be so. Of eighteen cases which I have 
attended during October, about half were very severe ; 
five, after receiving the usual treatment, seemed to be 
quite alright the following day, all up, eating and 
coming back to their milk; four of them went down 
again the second day after and recovered on re- 
inflation of the udder; the fifth one had a second 
attack and died just before I arrived. 

A Holstein which had an attack at the last calving, 
two years ago, went down immediately after calving 
(in September) and had two other attacks on alternate 
days, being apparently normal in between times ; the 
last attack was the most severe, but she ultimately 
recovered. I know of a good cow which, through a 
mistake on the owner’s part, received no treatment 
and was dead in about 20 hours; so that this disease 
has not decreased in severity in this district. The 
virulence of some of these cases can be accounted for 
by the richness of the grass this autumn, in comparison 
with the few mild cases met with in June and July 
when the pastures were burnt up. As regards time 
of attack, I consider those cases which occur 2 or 3 
days before, or at the time of calving and up to 3 
weeks afterwards to be fairly common, less common 
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up to 6 weeks afterwards, and still more rare later. 
I have had two cases in a herd where abor- 
tion was very bad and both these cows cast their 
calves about 8 weeks before time and had fairly severe 
attacks; another case 5 months after, and yet 
another 7 months after calving; these two were 
typical cases of milk-fever and occurred in a year 
something like this, when there was a scarcity of 
grass in the spring and a great flush of it in the 
autumn. A goat on two successive years had an 
attack which yielded to treatment; this goat was 
comatose, snoring, glazed eyes and apparently lifeless. 
Anglo-Nubian, Swiss and Toggenburg goats are being 
brought to such a state of perfection as milking 
machines that I should not be surprised if they were 
to become almost as susceptible to milk-fever as 
cows. 

On about four occasions when ewes and their lambs 
have been brought to the local auction mart for sale 
in the spring I have noticed symptoms which simulate 
those of milk-fever, the animals soon becoming 
comatose and dying after some hours, if not butchered. 
As the owners have already left the mart or are 
wanting to get away home, it has been rather difficult 
to get permission to treat these animals, the only two 
I did treat were those which arrived at the buyer’s 
place before they went down and they both recovered 
after treatment. 

I now come to the case which is the reason of my 
writing and which is certainly unique as far as my 
experience is concerned. On the 22nd of April of 
this year I was sent for to see a cow which had 
just been bought at the store market here and had 
been taken ill on the road about two miles away ; 
this cow, I learned, had been falling down on the 
highroad and on stone-heaps. On my arrival I 
found her to have innumerable small cuts and 
abrasions on her, with the dust and blood matted on 
the skin, she was mad with excitement, roaring in 
breathing, hocks locked, legs stiff as pit props, throw- 
ing the legs out when trying to move, falling down 
and staggering up again, quivering all over, and 
mouthing all the time, and finally taking the ground 
and unable to rise. The owner thought she must 
have twisted her bowel and wanted to know if he 
should slaughter her; as the owner was not a client 
of mine and the cow was in pretty good condition, 
having cost £45, I agreed to treat her for milk-fever 
on condition he sent for a butcher at once, and asked 
the butcher to remain on the job until four hours 
had elapsed, after that he could please himself what 
he did with her. He did not fufil his promise until 
three hours afterwards, when the cow became very 
uneasy again (this is about the period which often 
proves alarming to many of the attendants, as the 
animals begin to assert themselves, as it were, like 
any animal coming out of chloroform) and the owner 
becoming afraid, sent for the butcher, who, when he 
arrived on the scene, found the cow up; she made 
a good recovery and was soon fed off. If this case 
had ‘been a stripper I would not have thought much 
of it, but to be barren and dry-bagged seemed to 
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me very unusual, only a little waxy material came 
out of the teats and I had the same difficulty in 
inflating the udder as one meets with 2 or 3 days 
before calving, an ordinary inflation of the udder 
would not have filled a man’s felt hat in this case. 
Before the udder has become normally expanded with 
the secretion of milk at the time of calving, it requires 
considerable force with the pump and massage to 
get that organ satisfactorily distended. 

If I may give a little advice to young gentlemen 
taking up country practice, it is this: take no notice 
as to the period at which, after calving, symptoms 
of milk-fever make their appearance ; do not hesitate 
to treat such cases; it will do no harm if it does no 
good, and, also, never give up trying so long as there 
is life. I squeeze as much air and milk out as 
possible before each re-inilation. 

Two years ago an old Jersey which had attacks 
at three previous calvings took it again and had 
five inflations in four days, she recovered conscious- 
ness after each inflation, but could not get up and 
always became unconscvous again until after the fifth 
inflation, when she got up and went on alright. I 
remember one case, however, where the animal got 
up after the daily inflation, which continued for a 
week, and she beat me in the end. 





A Canine Problem. 
THe Case ror “ SturTGart.” 

By G. C. Lancaster, F.R.C.V.8., Burnley. 

I beg to take the privilege of replying to Mr. 
Duncan’s inquiries in the Record of November 19th. 
The dog in my opinion had Stuttgart Disease. During 
the last summer there has been a very serious epidemic 
of it in this town, so serious that I advised our local 
Canine Society to hold no more shows until it sub- 
sided. In all cases where the disease has been in 
existence for four or five days or more gangrenous 
pneumonia is always found. Symptoms of this 
are generally seen in the later stages by a nasty 
purulent nasal discharge, which is always a bad omen, 
as it signifies its presence and death soon supervenes. 

Temperatures in this disease are of very little 
use, as it is only in the eagly stages that you get it 
elevated, and then it is very seldom above 104° F. 
The post-mortem lesions which you describe, viz., 
gangrenous pneumonia, inflammation of the stomach 
and an empty alimentary tract, are characteristic 
of Stuttgart, except in the very acute state. When 
death takes place in the first 24 or 48 hours, pneumonia 
is absent. 

For treatment, drugs are of no use. This is a 
disease for the bacteriologist to investigate. I have 
had better results from stimulants than from stomach 
sedatives, but the best treatment I have had is as 
follows :— 

Parke Davis and Company’s mixed distemper 
bacterin, which consists of B. bronchisepticus, 6 parts ; 
staphylococcus albus, 1 part ; staphylococcus aureus, 
1 part; and streptococcus, 2 parts. Its number 
in their catalogue is Bio. 805, and the dose is 1 cc. 
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for each 20lbs. of dog’s weight, increasing by 50 per 
cent. at each subsequent inoculation. 

At the commencement give a good dose of medicinal 
paraffin, but do not give castor oil—the stomachs 
are too inflamed to hold it, and it generally causes 
vomition; repeat it on alternate mornings, and I 
am now on again with Bis. and pepsin in small doses, 
but often— 4 and 5 times a day—and that is the only 
treatment with which I have had any reasonable 
success. Saline injections are useless, and I have had 
no success so far with intestinal lavage. Nevertheless 
the above treatment is by no means satisfactory, 
although I have now five dogs on it, and they are all 
doing well; still it is the only treatment worth giving 
in my opinion. Last week I had a cross-bred dog 
so ill with Stuttgart that the owner asked me to take 
it away and poison it, it was so ill; and in fourteen days 
it went back perfectly cured, but the other day it 
had a little diarrhoea. This animal in my opinion 
was an absolutely hopeless case ; in fact, if it had 
died in my car in taking it to the surgery, a distance 
of about 1} miles, 1 should not have been surprised. 

I should like to suggest to our bacteriologists, 
Mr. Scott (Bridgwater), Mr. J. B. Buxton, or anyone 
else, that they prepare a bacteria similar to the one 
I am using (P. D. and Co.’s.), but to add to it a little 
B. coli communis serum, because it is in the stomach 
that the case first starts and the pneumonia is second- 
ary. 

Keep the dogs warm and at a fairly even temperature, 
and give good nursing. Milk and bovril | find very 
good, although one has to resort to hand feeding 
for the first few days usually. 

The diarrhoea which the cases often have is some- 
times alarming, but do not trouble about it unless 
it becomes watery and blood-stained, because as the 
animal gets stronger and begins to eat, it soon passes 
off. Perhaps some bacteriologist can enlighten us 
on the subject. 

During the last summer I have been at my wit’s 
end with this disease, and have tried almost every- 
thing in the way of drugs, and it is only after using 
the serum that I have had any success worth mention- 
ing. 

I have just made a post-mortem on a cat which 
came to me for treatment this morning with Stuttgart 
disease, and which died this afternoon. The disease 
being so acute, there was no pneumonia, but the other 
symptoms were all present in gastritis and enteritis 
no food whatever in the alimentary tract, including 
the stomach, except a little in the last 2in. of rectum. 
Both kidneys enlarged and congested. Cats usually 
have the acute form I find, and generally soon die. 








R.A.V.C. Old Comrades’ Association. 
First ANNUAL REUNION DINNER. 
The first Annual Reunion Dinner of the R.A.V.C. 
Old Comrades’ Association was held at the Holborn 


Restaurant, on Monday evening, the 7th November, 
1921. 
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It was a very successful reunion and should prove 
a happy augury for future similar functions. Over 
200 past and present members of the Corps sat down 
to the excellent dinner provided. 

Major-General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
Director-General, A.V.S., and Colonel Commandant 
of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, presided, and 
the following were amongst the officers of the Corps, 
past and present, who attended :—-Major-Generals 
Sir F. Smith, K.C.M.G., C.B., E. K. C. Butler, C.B., 
C.M.G.; Colonels W. Dunlop Smith, C.M.G., D.S.0., 
G. M. Williams, C.M.G., F. W. Wilson, C.M.G., W. 
S. Walters, C.B.; Lt.-Colonels W. A. Pailin, C.B.E., 
D.8.0., R. C. Cochrane, C.B.E., G. C. O. Fowler, 
H. 8S. Mosley, D.S.O. and KE. P. Argyle, D.S.O. ; 
Majors B. L. Lake, D.S.0., O.B.E., W. Ludgate, 
D.8.0., A. J. Thompson, F. G. T. Hobday, C.M.G., 
J. Macarthur, P. J. Simpson, D.S.0., P. W. Dayer 
Smith, O.B.E., H. C. Jagger, O.B.E., A. J. Williams, 
D.S.0. 

After the dinner an excellent programme of music 
and recitations was contributed by a quartette from 
the Lena Ashwell Concert Party, members of which 
so often provided the troops in France with concerts 
during the late war. 

Between the items of music suitable toasts were 
given and responded to. 

Mr. A. J. WARBURTON, in proposing the toast 
of the Corps, said it had a very brilliant record, and 
eulogised the work done by the Corps during the 
war, which from very small numbers at the beginning 
of the war grew to such immensity. 

Major-General Sir F. Smirn, K.C.M.G., in pro- 
posing the toast of the Association, said it gave him 
great pleasure to see the Association going so strong. 
Already it had a membership of over 300, and he 
hoped it would continue to flourish. 

It should not be forgotten that the organising of 
such an undertaking was no small matter; only those 
concerned realised the amount of work involved. 
In this connection, too much credit could not be 
given to the committee of the Association. In this 
he would like to specially mention the’ names of 
Majors Hobday and Campey, Messrs. King, Fisher, 
and Henderson, and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Corr. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. M. J. Corr, replying for the 
Association, impressed upon all those present to use 
their best endeavours to make the Association known 
amongst ex-service R.A.V.C. personnel, both officers 
and men, and was sure that if everyone present 
became an active propagandist, the Association would 
soon become a flourishing one. The Corps had a 
record second to none, and all those who had served 
with it should be proud of the fact. He hoped that 
the dinner would be less expensive next year. 

Major T. E. Campry, M.B.E., in proposing the 
toast to the Chairman, reminded his hearers of the 
example set by the hard work of General Sir Layton 
Blenkinsop. In referring to the near approach of 
the Director-General’s retirement, he said we all knew 
that ‘old soldiers never die ””—sometimes they would 
not even retire, and alluded to the recent dignity of 
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Colonel Commandant of the Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps which had been conferred upon the Director- 
General, as some of his hearers were perhaps unaware 
of this signal honour which had been done the Chair- 
man. 

Major-General Sir Layron J. BLENKINSOP, in 
replying, thanked everyone present for the hearty 
way in which they had toasted his health. He said 
he would like to bring to the notice of his hearers 
that they had a very flourishing benevolent fund, 
from which relief could be obtained by deserving 
ex-members of the Corps through the offices of the 
Association. 

Colonel W. B. Watters, ©.B., proposed the toast 
to absent friends, and said that many were prevented 
from being there that evening on account of distance 
and other causes. They must also remember those 
of the Corps, both officers and other ranks, who had 
given their lives in the great war, whose memory 
we all mourned. 

Mr. E. Barrs, in proposing the toast of the Visitors, 
humorously referred to the primeval method of 
killing your visitor with kindness. Whilst not 
going quite so far, he would like to extend a very 
hearty welcome to the visitors present, and hoped that 
we would have the pleasure of their company next 
year. 

Mr. B. TINDALL, in responding for the visitors, said 
although not actually in the profession, he had been 
closely connected with it for a number of years in the 
publishing of veterinary journals and periodicals, etc. 
It gave him great pleasure to be present at the First 
Annual Re-union Dinner of the R.A.V.C. Old Com- 
rades’ Association, and he hoped to enjoy similar 
functions in succeeding years. 





_ 


The Central Veterinary Society. 
Fortry-E1agHtH ANNUAL DINNER. 
(Continued). 


Major P. J. Simpson, D.S8.O. (proposing the toast 
of the Past President), wished, in conclusion, to again 
express on behalf of the Fellows of the Society, their 
appreciation and gratitude for the way their Past 
President had helped the Central Veterinary Society 
during his year of office. 

The toast was honoured with loud cheering. 

Major-General Str Layton BLenkinsop, K.C.B., 
D.S.0., in responding, said the Society had not only 
done much for its fellows, but had done much for the 
public. Veterinary surgeons were very much 
inclined to disparage what they did for agriculturists, 
forgetting that the wealth of this country was in its 
stock. Veterinary surgeons safeguarded the stock, 
and without the veterinary profession, where would the 
farmer be to-day? He had seen disease in India 
ravage stock, and he knew something of what un- 
controlled disease meant. If disease spread in this 
country in the way that it spread over India, the 
farmers would be paupers. Therefore, farmers 
should help the profession, and they had the money 
todoso. He left the Presidential chair with regret. 
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The, Fellows had done much to help him in the past 
year, and he felt they would do as much or more for 
the new President, a man who had proved himsell 
capable of running a society and who would carry 
the Central very far during his year of office. He 
could not help mentioning the name of Sir John Bland 
Sutton, who had been a great friend to the veterinary 
profession, and who with Major Hobday had done 
much to bring the medical and veterinary professions 
together. (Hear, hear.) 
“Tue Visrrors.” 

Professor J. MAcQUEEN, in proposing the toast 
of the Visitors, wished them well and assured them 
that they must not view the veterinary profession 
from the sample. (Laughter.) Collectively, the 
profession did not shine materially, although in- 
dividually it was a wonderful profession. There 
was a saying that “ He that lies down with dogs 
will rise up with fleas.”  (Laughter.) He hoped 
that would not be the experience of the visitors. 
(Laughter.) The members of the veterinary pro- 
fession were exceedingly humorous, not of that 
morose, gloomy, stolidity which might be imagined 
from what had been heard that night. (Laughter.) 
All the speeches had been laboured, severe and 
correct, and might lead visitors to think veterinary 
surgeons were a depressing lot. As a matter of fact, 
they were a profession of licensed practical jokers. 
They carried out the precept of the distinguished 
Frenchman: they poured. things of which they know 
little into bodies of which they knew less—and they 
seemed to enjoy it. (Laughter.) He was glad to 
hear Captain Elliot say that the remuneration of the 
veterinary surgeon was small—it certainly was not 
adequate. (Laughter.) When the remuneration 
of the veterinary branch of the medical profession 
reached the same level as that of the medical men, 
the medical men would very likely have something 
to say as to the application for those appointments. 
He wished the visitors well and hoped they would 
come again. 

The toast was honoured with cheering. 

Professor LEonARD 8. Dupcron, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
in briefly responding, said that during the war he 
was 4! years in the East ind realised the enormous 
value of the relationship between the medical and 
veterinary professions. He had always obtained 
every possible help from the veterinary profession, 
and was especially indebted to a member of the 
Army Veterinary Service, Colonel Essie. It was 
necessary there should be a close relationship between 
the two professions. They were not one now, but 
were very far disunited, and an endeavour should be 
made to join them together. They might be closely 
related in theory, but not in practice. It was said 
that an authority on diseases of animals could not be 
an authority on diseases of men, but he was certain 
that Major Hobday could apply his knowledge to 
diseases of man, even if he (the speaker) could not 
apply his to diseases of mules. He had _ been 
associated with Major Hobday in an endeavour to 
bring the two professions together in the Royal 
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Society of Medicine. (Hear, hear.) He thought 
that one common meeting ground each year was 
desirable, and a joint meeting of the medical and 
veterinary professions would be of very great benefit 
in establishing a co-ordination, and in working out 
diseases between man and animals in a way that was 
impossible at the present time. There was no 
reason why there should not be such a joint meeting 
each year, which would be far more valuable than 
one meeting a month. 

Mr. F. T. Harvey also replied, thanking the Society 
for the way in which he had been received. He 
looked upon it as a compliment to veterinary clinical 
medicine. There was a great deal to be learned 
about the diseases of animals; the field was large 
and there was plenty of work for a provincial 
practitioner. He looked forward to the Central 
and the other societies of the country encouraging 
clinical enquiry, because clinical work was the back- 
bone of the profession. In the past years they 
had given way too much to the bacteriologist, and 
it was necessary now to make a stand and prove 
that the clinician was as essential as and the co-equal 
of the bacteriologist. It would be a bad day for the 
veterinary profession when the clinician went under, 
or failed to maintain his position. 


“THe LADIEs.”’ 


Major G. W. Dunkin proposed the toast of the 
ladies, a toast which he considered the most important 
one of the evening, but to which justice could not be 
done at so late an hour. The Society was very 
pleased to see ladies present and hoped that they had 
enjoyed themselves as much as the Fellows of the 
Society had enjoyed their presence. 

The toast was drunk with acclamation. 

Professor WooLDRIDGE beiefly responded on behalf 
of the ladies. He believed they had enjoyed them- 
selves very much, but he could not help thinking that 
they would have enjoyed the dinner more if there 
had been fewer speeches and more music. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Hucu A. MacCormack, Hon. Secretary. 








Association Reports. . 


Scottish Metropolitan Division of the N.V.M.A. 
THE SLAUGHTER CONTROVERSY. 


A general meeting was held in the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College and in the City Abattoir, on 
Wednesday, October 19th. 

The President, Mr. J. Taylor, entertained the 
members to lunch, at which twenty-two gentlemen 
were present, in the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 
At the conclusion of lunch, Major Peddie, speaking 
on behalf of the guests, thanked the President for his 
hospitality. The members were then driven to the 


City Abattoir for the formal business of the meeting. 
There were present :—Messrs. J. McFarlane, D. 
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McFarlane, Wm. Anderson, J. G. McGregor, J. 
Cameron, J. H. Jones, J. R. Greig, Wm. M. Mitchell, 
O. C. Bradley, A. Gofton, J. Edgar, Col. Nicol., 
R.A.V.C., T. Grahame, W. C. Miller, W. Peggie, 
J. Henderson, D. Fulton, Major J. Peddie, R. H. 
Connochie, T. M. Inglis, 5S. Robson, J. Matheson, 
G. C. Webster, B. Sayer, G. T. D’Silva, F. E. Somer, 
C. H. Ducksbury, J. Gibb, and the Secretary, Mr. 
R. G. Linton. 

Letters of apology for inability to attend the meeting 
were intimated as having been received from several 
members. 

The Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund.—The 
Secretary intimated that the Society’s Council had 
recommended that a subscription of £2 2s. be given 
to this most deserving fund. On the motion of 
Mr. J. G. McGregor, this was cordially agreed to. 

Mr. Gofton then appealed to the members to take 
an individual interest in the Fund and to become 
annual subscribers. His appeal was supported by 
the Secretary, who pointed out that there were several 
Scottish recipients of relief. The Fund should 
receive greater support from Scotland. There was 
not a member of the Society who could not afford an 
annual contribution of half a guinea. 

Election of Members.—Messrs. J. D. Coutts, J. 
Pollock, and A. K. Cameron were duly elected 
members of the Society. 

Nomination of New Members.—Mr. T. W. M. 


Cameron, M.A., was nominated for membership. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President—Mr. James Henderson. 

Vice-Presidents—Messrs. J. Taylor, J. Aitken, 
W. W. Peggie. 

Council—Messrs. W. Bannatyne, O. C. Bradley, 
A. Gofton, and T. M. Inglis. 

Auditors—-Messrs. A. Baird and 8. Robson. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mr. R. G. Linton. 


HuMANE SLAUGHTERING. 


Mr. Gorton exhibited and explained the different 
patterns of so-called “ humane killers,” and pointed 
out that they depended for their action on either 
an ordinary bullet discharged from a cartridge, or 
a captive’ bolt, which was forced through the bone 
of the head, causing unconsciousness by injury to 
the brain. He expressed the opinion that the use 
of the term “humane” in connection with the 
slaughter of animals was inappropriate, and he could 
not conceive how any proceeding which involved 
taking the life of an animal which was fit, healthy, 
and in its prime, could be regarded as “ humane.” 
If, however, the term “‘ humane ” was to be used in 
connection with slaughter, he felt that still greater 
objection should be taken to the appropriation of 
its use by individuals or by societies in connection 
with the particular methods of slaughter which they 
advocated. Its appropriation in this way implied 
that the particular methods advocated ensured the 
slaughter of the animal without pain or with less pain 
than was associated with other methods. He felt 
that such claims could not always be justified. 
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Discussing the relative merits of the different 
patterns of killers, the captive bolt had not proved 
a success, and its liability to get out of order was 
certainly not a recommendation for its use in large 
slaughterhouses. The shooting instruments were 
most effective and satisfactory in the hands of those 
to whom they could safely be entrusted; but it was 
a mistake to suppose that ineffectual attempts to 
slaughter an animal with these instruments never 
occurred in the hands of experienced slaughter-men. 
Such mistakes arose from a lack of elementary know- 
ledge of anatomy, or from misdirected aim. The 
outstanding objection to the shooting instruments 
was the free missile. Accidents had occurred from 
careless handling of the instruments and as the result 
of a bullet penetrating right through the tissues of 
the animal before its force had been spent. 

Comparing the effects of the pole-axe with the 
shooting instruments, he had come to the conclusion 
that there was nothing to choose between them 
when they were properly used. One of the chief 
arguments against the pole-axe was that much pain 
was inflicted on animals by learners. The obvious 
method of overcoming this objection was to ensure 
that learners obtained their experience on inanimate 
objects. Shooting instruments could not be employed 
without involving risk to those engaged in working 
in the slaughterhouse, and until that risk could be 
eliminated, it was impossible to recommend their 
general use in large slaughter establishments. He 
was of opinion that the main consideration of those 
responsible for the management of slaughterhouses 
was the protection of human life against injury, 
and much as he deplored any proceeding which 
might be responsible for the infliction of unnecessary 
pain—no matter of how short duration—on animals, 
he felt that the risk of -inflicting avoidable injury to 
or of causing loss of the life of a human being was a 
greater consideration. A killing instrument to be 
satisfactory must be simple, and must be so devised 
that it demands a minimum of care and supervision 
to maintain it in efficient working order. It must 
not interfere with the free bleeding of the animal nor 
depreciate the keeping qualities of the flesh, and its 
use must be free from any risk to those using it or 
to onlookers. Until an instrument was devised 
which would fulfil these conditions, there was little 
probability of the existing methods being superseded. 


DIscUSSION. 


Major Peppir thanked Mr. Gofton for introducing this 
subject for discussion. He had listened to what had been 
said with great pleasure. While he could not speak with 
any expert practical knowledge on this matter, he would 
like to say that he did not think, from what he had heard, 
that a case had been made out for the pole-axe, in pref- 
erence to Greener’s or any other good make of humane 
killer. Mr. Gofton admitted that probably one per cent. 
of mistakes occurred with the use of the pole-axe, which 
was an admission that there was occasionally a certain 
amount of pain and suffering inflicted upon certain animals 
slaughtered by this method; which should, if possible, 
be eliminated. Indeed, he would go further and say that, 
even if a half of one per cent. of errors occurred, it was 
their duty to eliminate them by all possible means at their 
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command. He, Major Peddie, was not prejudiced in 
favour of any particular method, but it appeared to him 
that the only argument advanced against the Humane 
Killer, which did not equally apply to the Pole-axe in the 
slaughter of cattle was the one dealing with the risk to 
human life, and it should surely be possible to avoid that 
by the exercise of proper care in its use. 

Mr. Linton said that the ‘ Safti-Killer”’ shown was 
that supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture to all their 
veterinary inspectors. Everybody with any experience 
of killing pigs in country places, where it was often in- 
convenient to find a butcher, knew how difficult it was, 
sometimes, to kill a pig—at least in the manner in which 
it should be done. With this killer the work was made 
much less unpleasant. The methods by which pigs were 
slaughtered in country places were often most repulsive, 
and without doubt had a degrading effect on the children 
who often collected to witness the disgusting exhibition. 
In this respect it was surely the business of the veterinary 
profession to do what it could to improve matters. Mr. 
Linton said he thought very highly of the efficiency and 
simplicity of the instrument supplied by the Ministry. 

Mr. GOrTON, answering some criticisms, stated that it 
was necessary to differentiate between a small slaughter- 
house, in which only one or two individuals were working, 
or the slaughter of a single animal, such as veterinary 
surgeons were frequently called upon to do, and the big 
slaughter hall in which a large number of men were con- 
tinuously employed in the slaughter of animals. The 
conditions were entirely different, and what was appro- 
priate for the one might be entirely inappropriate for the 
other. If shooting instruments were to be used in a large 
slaughterhouse, there were only two practical procedures, 
either to supply each man with a slaughtering instrument, 
or to employ one, two or more specially-selected men, 
as might be appropriate, to do the whole of the slaughtering. 
Very little experience would suffice to show that the risk 
of ten, twenty or more men working at the same time and 
each provided with a shooting instrument entailed a risk 
which was not negligible. In this connection it should 
not be forgotten that the slaughterman, taking him on 
the average, was a somewhat casual individual in his 
methods, and that familiarity with a shooting instrument 
would be more than liable to produce contempt for the 
risks associated with its use, and therein lay one of the 
greatest dangers to those working in a large slaughterhouse. 


INSPECTION AT EDINBURGH. 


Mr. J. Howarp Jones then gave the following account 
of meat inspection as carried out at the Edinburgh 
Municipal Abattoir, with some remarks on the examination 
of the carcases of animals slaughtered on account of 
emergency. 

“The following are some of the main points in connection 
with the system of inspection at the Edinburgh Abattoir :— 


1. All animals are inspected prior to slaughter, both in 
the markets and lairages. 


2. At least one inspector is present during the whole 
of the slaughtering hours, commencing each day at 6 a.m 


3. ‘The routine of inspection is similar to that laid down 
in the Scottish Board of Health Report ‘on Uniformity 
Standardisation of Meat Inspection in Scotland. 


The greater part of the detection of disease, abnor- 
malities, ete., is now performed by lay inspectors who have 
been given special instruction in the subject by the 
veterinary staff. ‘The laymen are permitted to perform 
minor condemnations only, and their chief functions 
consist of taking down preliminary details of the dis- 
tribution of disease and detaining affected carcases for 
further examination and judgment by the qualified 
veterinary staff. Even the smallest item among the 
condemnations is carefully recorded, as are the causal 
agents and distributions of disease. A permanent record 
of these is maintained, thus providing valuable material 
for statistical purposes. 
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Routine of Post-Mortem Inspection.—This is carried 
out in the order of the organs as detached from the carcase, 
and is as follows :—- 


Ox.— Head. In every case, both retropharyngeal 
glands are incised and examined, followed by incision of 
the parotid and submaxillary glands, if necessary. ‘The 
tongue is examined by palpation. Each half of the udder 
is palpated and incision made into the base of the teats. 
Bowels and mesentery are examined, and in every case the 
mesenteric glands are cut into. The omentum, stomachs 
and spleen are examined in the order given. The liver 
is then looked at; the capsule and the hepatic and portal 
glands are carefully examined, and the thick end of the 
organ is incised for fluke, if necessary. The lungs are 
examined by palpation and incision ; the bronchial and 
mediastinal glands being always cut open. The serous 
membranes, the kidneys and the vertebral column finally 
receive attention; the kidneys being cut open when 
thought necessary. 

Pig.—In the examination of carcases of pigs the procedure 
is as follows: The organs are examined as they are detached 
from the carease. The submaxillary glands, right and 
left, are examined by multiple incision in every case. 
Should tuberculous lesions be found, the carcase is detained, 
split, and all the body glands are incised.”’ 

Mr. Jones then gave a most instructive exhibition, 
showing all the lymphatic glands in the organs and carcases 
of the ox and the pig. Continuing, he said that it was 
worthy of note that in the event of there being tubercular 
lesions in the substance of the liver, it was always necessary 
to incise and examine every carcase lymphatic gland, 
as experience had taught them that the most unlooked-for 
distribution might be, and frequently was, present. It 
was also instructive to note that infection by way of the 
lymphatic system might and did take place, both 
in the direction of and against the lymph stream ; several 
undoubted instances of the latter occurrence had come to 
the notice of the veterinary inspectors in the city abattoir. 

Judgment.—-The entire carcase and the organs are 
condemned when there exists :—(a) tuberculosis with 
emaciation; (b) generalised tuberculosis. 

Generalised tuberculosis is considered to exist when the 
following conditions present themselves :— 

1. Miliary tuhereulosis of both lungs with any evidence 
of tuberculosis elsewhere. 

2. When lesions are multiple, acute and actively 
progressive. 

3. When there is a multiple and widespread infection 
of the carcase lymphatic glands. 

4. Where there are diffuse, active lesions ot both pleura 
and peritoneum, and if any of the carcase glands are 
enlarged or show evidence of being tuberculous. 

5. When, in addition to the presence of tubercular 
lesions in the respiratory and digestive tracts, there are 
lesions present in any two of the following :—spleen, 
kidneys, udder, uterus or ovaries, testicles, brain and 
spinal cord. 

6. Congenital tuberculosis in calves. 

All cases not included in this category are looked upon 
as being localised, and are treated as such. 


THE EXAMINATION OF CARCASES OF ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED 
on ACCOUNT OF EMERGENCY. 


Mr. Jones said that he was asked to make some remarks 
on this subject. The rule in Edinburgh is that the 
carcases of dead animals are prohibited, as far as possible, 
from entering the abattoir premises; and in any case 
where this is unavoidable they are only allowed in after 
a microscopical examination of the blood for anthrax 
has been made. 


For these and all moribund animals a special emergency 
slaughtering booth has been provided (apart altogether 
from the main slaughter halls); and such animals only 
may be slaughtered or dressed in that booth. This is 
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highly important, as it limits any contagion to the one 
place, and should be looked upon as a most necessary 
adjunct to every abattoir. It is a curious fact that in 
no text-book on meat inspection that I have ever read, 
nor in the report of the Scottish Board of Health on meat 
inspection, is the desirability of this special bcoth mentioned. 


Having eliminated the possibility of anthrax, and unless 
the carcases are so diseased or unsound as not to merit 
tuither consideration, they are detained tor twenty-four 
hours. This detention is necessary, as, during this time, 
very material detrimental changes can take place in 
carcases of moribund animals ; the flesh often becoming 
very dark and showing other abnormalities. ‘These 
carcases are always “ ribbed,” ¢.e., divided into fore and 
hind quarters by cutting between the ninth and tenth rib, 
and the freshly-cut surface of the dorsal muscle is examined 
by sight and touch. ‘This should, if normal, have a 
glistening surface and should feel “ slippery,” the fingers 
gliding easily over the somewhat moist surface. ‘The 
treshly-cut muscle in many of the casualty carcases has a 
somewhat sticky feeling. The flesh is frequently dark 
and unwholesome in appearance, and may have lost its 
moistness. The blood content of the superficial veins 
is also a guide to assist one. 


To pronounce judgment upon these carcases is, however, 
frequently a difficult problem ; especially when you have 
the knowledge of some septic trouble having been the cause 
of the animal’s condition ante-mortem. One can, however, 
refer back to the organs in these cases, and, by their aid, 
it is almost invariably possible to come to a conscientious 
conclusion. It is easy, therefore, to imagine the difficulty 
with which one is confronted when dealing with a carcase, or 
part of a carcase, of an animal that has been killed without 
previous resting, that shows evidence of unskilled and 
hasty dressing, and which is cut up and placed in sacks 
before the body heat has had time to dissipate, and is 
bundled into a train, eventually arriving at the meat market 
after further mishandling by porters and carters: As 
these carcases, or parts of carcases, arrive at the meat 
market without any viscera, the only help one may look 
for is a certificate trom the local veterinary surgeon. 


This certilicate, though I am loth to admit it, is 
frequently so vaguely worded and so indefinite as to be 
at times worse than useless. Whatever the condition 
may have been at slaughter—and sometimes even that 
is not mentioned—the tact is rarely recorded that the 
animal did not suffer from a contagious disease at the 
time of slaughter. 


Mr. Jones expressed the opinion that this traffic is 
entirely unsatisfactory, and should be limited to the area 
of the local authority in which the beast was slaughtered. 
The inspector in examining these carcases should, without 
prejudice, always give the consumer the benefit of the 
doubt in preference to the consignor. 


Messrs. J. Russell Greig, J. Cameron and J. G. Me 
Gregor, among others, expressed their appreciation of 
Mr. Jones’ communication. Mr. McGregor thought 
that the Scottish Board of Health was to be congratulated 
on having left the question of the emergency slaughter 
booth out of their report, inasmuch as such a place was an 
incentive to unscrupulous dealers, and others, to try to 
dispose of such “ fallen *” earcases for purpose of human 
consumption. 


Mr. J. R. Greig, in asking the members to express their 
thanks to Mr. Jones for his most instructive paper and 
demonstration, regretted that time did not allow them to 
hear Mr. Jones’ reply to such criticisms as had been made. 

The members then adjourned to the slaughtering booths, 
where Mr. Gofton and Mr. Linton gave a demonstration 
with “ humane ”’ killers, Mr. Gofton slaughtering a bullock 
and Mr. Linton a sow and a sheep. 

After the demonstration was over the President invited 
the members to tea, and the meeting then terminated, 


R. G. Linton, Hon. Secretary. 
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Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society. 
AvuTUMN MEETING AT YARMOUTH. 


The autumn meeting of this society was held on 
Friday, September 9th, 1921, at Yarmouth, where 
the members first lunched at the Masonic Hall under 
the presidency of Mr. KE. A. Hudson (Barrow). As 
usual at this seaside visit the members were accom- 
panied by their wives and the meeting was of a pleasant 
social character. Those attending were Messrs. 
H. P. Standley (Norwich), H. L. Roberts (Ipswich), 
G. W. Kerry (Newmarket), T. G. Heatley (Wood- 
bridge), W. H. Wortley (Bungay), T. F. Thurston 
(Fressingfield), W. N. Jurgensen (Ipswich), J. Barr 
(Acle), T. Love (Paston), M. Bray (Docking), J. M. 
Currie (Lowestoft), W. Shipley, hon. secretary 
(Yarmouth), and Mr. W. F. Howes, a visitor. 

Letters regretting inability to attend were received 
from Messrs. P. Turner (Ixworth), H. F. Downes 
(Diss), C. C. Nesling (Framlingham), T. J. Faithful 


(Sudbury), H. Buckingham (Norwich), B. W. 
Bloomfield (Watton), H. B. Nixon (Sturmer), 


J. Buckingham (Harleston), P. Welch (Saffron 
Walden), H. V. Low (Norwich), W. Waters 
(Halstead), R. 8S. Beaumont (Lexden), W. Turtill 
(Wickham Market), G. T. Matthews (Norwich), 
A. F. Castle (Ipswich). 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

Mr. H. L. Roperts nominated Mr. W. F. Howes 
for election at the next meeting. 

Mr. W. H. Wort ey seconded. 

Mr. Roserts then moved the election of the follow- 
ing, who were nominated at the last meeting: Mr. 
Anderson (Aylsham), Mr. R. 8. Beaumont (Lexden), 
Mr. G. W. Kerry (Newmarket), and Mr. G. T. Matthews 
(Norwich). 

Mr. W. N. JuRGENSEN seconded, and this was 
carried nem. con. 

Mr. Jack (Kings Lynn) sent a letter stating he 
wished to resign his membership, as it seemed to be 
no use trying to carry on owing to the apathy of the 
members. The hon. secretary said he had replied 
stating the society was improving its position, and 
he could not think of accepting this resignation when 
they were trying to get in all veterinary surgeons and 
trying to make the society useful to them. 

Mr. Roperts moved that the letter should be 
considered by the committee with a view to their 
asking him to reconsider his proposed resignation. 

Mr. H. P. STanp ey seconded, and this was carried. 

Members then discussed the next place of meeting. 
Hitherto the annual meeting has been held in Norwich, 
but the President said there was an understanding 
when a Suffolk man was elected that it should be 
held in his district, and if the next President should 
be a Norfolk man, they could revert to their former 
practice and hold the annual meeting at Norwich. 
He favoured meeting at Ipswich or Bury St. Edmunds. 

Mr. STANDLEY proposed that the annual meeting 
be held at Ipswich during the second week in February. 

Mr. F. Taurston seconded, and this was carried. 
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INTERESTING CASES. 


Mr. STANDLEY said he had lately been called to see 
several cows which had the end of a teat nearly cut 
off. There were no scratches or marks, but the milk 
duct was cut through and no milk could be got. The 
suggestions made were that it was due to weasels, 
hornets or hedgehogs. 

Mr. RosBerts said he had had two cases, and it was 
generally attributed to barbed wire. 

Mr. STANDLEY said he had had ten or a dozen cases, 
and he had put it down to the cows in hot weather 
lying down with distended udders, smacking at flies, 
and cutting a teat with their hoofs. Their ~ claws ” 
were very sharp, and it would be interesting to know 
exactly how the injury was brought about. 

Mr. Wort.Ley exhibited a black testicle from a 
calf infested with melanosis. The other testicle 
he said was quite normal. They were taken from a 
red calf. He also showed the end of the ileum and 
part of the colon and cecum of a puppy, which 
seemed all right on Friday; next day it was full of 
pain and died. The cecum was invaginated and 
full of ascaris worms. The end of the crcum was 
necrotic. The puppy was two to three months old. 

Mr. Heat.ey referred to some remarks by Mr. 
Roberts at a previous meeting on “ Eversion of the 
Rectum.” He was called to a pig which had had the 
bowel down for thirty-six hours, and was in a very 
nasty condition. He performed the operation Mr. 
Roberts described with criss-cross stitches, the end 
of the bowel slipped back, and now the sow was in 
pig. It was a rather interesting kind of case. They 
did well. 

Mr. Barr said he had a case of a yearling hackney 
colt. One and a half feet of the rectum protruded. 
He got a piece of an old pump, had a carpenter shape 
it like the globular part of a matchstand, which was 
inserted and tied round with a stiff piece of cord. 
A hole was left large enough to pass the feces, 
and in a few days it dropped off, having been quite 
successful. He had also done a good many young 
pigs. He got a piece of elder wood, hollow, fixed. 
and they did all right. There must be a hole large 
enough in it to allow the faeces to pass, and he always 
gave a dose of castor oil. 

Mr. Heat.ey exhibited part of the bowel of a filly 
foal that had been twisted into a complete knot. 
The filly had apparently knelt on a bottle and opened 
the extensor pedis, sheath end, but-the swelling 
went down and went on well. Then last week she 
had pain for two hours, which he put down to strongylus 
armatus, knowing the history of the foal. She did 
well till Wednesday, when she had pain continuously 
for thirty-six hours, after which she got up and drank 
some gruel. She was rather valuable, and when he 
went to bed he left a man to watch her. He was called 
at twelve o’clock, when she had a sudden attack of 
pain, and was very much worse. He could see from 
her pulse and sweating she would not last long, and 
she died at 4-30 on Thursday morning. He expected 
peritonitis from worm trouble, but found not much 
peritonitis. There was, however, a twist that looked 
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like a genuine knot. One loop of the bowel seemed 
to have slipped through another loop, just like an 
ordinary tied knot. It was seldom he had found 
such a twist in so small a portion of bowel. There 
was also an aneurism filled with strongylus armatus. 
It was probable the twist came when she had sudden 
pain at midnight. It was a very good specimen of 
an aneurism. Strongylus armatus was the biggest 
trouble with colt-breeding in his district. Twist 
was stated by an authority often to be an accompani- 
ment of verminous colic. 

In reply to the President, Mr. Heatley said he did 
not find strongylus tetracanthus so much. 

Professor E. BRayLEY ReYNOLDs then gave some 
practical demonstrations on cats and dogs. 


W. Suipiey, Hon. Sec. 


Mid-West and South Wales Veterinary Association. 
QUARTERLY MEETING AT CARDIFF. 


The quarterly meeting of the Association was held 
at the Royal Hotel, Cardiff, on Friday, the 4th of 
November, 1921, under the presidency of Mr. W. M. 
Scott, F.R.C.V.S. There was a good attendance of 
members, including J. W. D. Perry, Cardiff; T. C. 
Hobbs, Newport; J. H. Stewart, Cardiff; R. W. 
Hall, Barry; J. 8S. Pike, Swansea; G. L. Harber, 
Hirwain; G. 8S. Bruce, Hengoid; A. E. Roberts, 
Chepstow ; G. Gardon, Newport ; E. Sayer, Mumbles ; 
R. Porch, Bristol; J. C. Colman, Swindon; W. D. 
Williams, Caerphilly; W. D. Jordan, Clydach ; 
E. P. Evans, Cardiff; W. T. Edwards, Neath; J. 
R. Barker, Hereford; W. E. Williams, Pentre; 
J. H. Michoin, Mountain Ash; 8S. Finney, Mardy ; 
R. Moore, Treorchy; 8S. B. Clode, Aberargoid ; 
W. J. Leyshon, Llantrissant ; W. D. Rees, Trealaw ; 
A. 8. Adams, Dursley ; W. R. Williams, Bridgend ; 
J. R. Thomas, Carmarthen; W. R. Watson, Thorn- 
bury; C. Digby Watkins, Tredegar; C. E. Perry, 
Bristol; J. M. Brown, Pontypridd; and Messrs. 
W. H. Jarvis and C. V. Watkins, visitors. 

Professor Hobday, ©.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., read, a 


- paper on “ Whole-Time Salaries,” which produced 


a lengthy discussion. 

[Professor Hobday’s paper appears elsewhere in 
this issue. Discussion in next issue.—Ep.] 

The Chairman said he was sure they were all deeply 
grateful to Professor Hobday for coming there that 
day, and giving them an insight into the practicai 
side of the profession by performing the operations, 
which he had done so skilfully, and also reading 
them an interesting paper. He would go away very 
pleased, inasmuch as it had been very fully discussed 
by the various members. He would like to propose 
that a very hearty vote of thanks be extended to 
Professor Hobday for his kindness. 

Mr. E. P. Evans seconded the proposition, and 
Mr. Colman, in supporting, asked that Professor 
Hobday would give them the resolution to consider. 
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The resolution was carried by acclamation, and 
Professor Hobday formally acknowledged the com- 
pliment. 

The TREASURER said, before beginning the business 
of the meeting, it was his painful duty to inform them 
that the Association had recently sustained a great 
loss in the death of two members. Mr. Cade was one 
of the seven members who met at Bristol to discuss 
the formation of a society, and although, owing to 
ill-health, he had not attended many meetings, he 
took a very warm interest in the Association. <A 
sound practitioner and a good friend, he would be 
mourned by all who knew him. Mr. Murray Stewart 
met with a tragic death while carrying out his pro- 
fessional duties. He had an extensive clientele, and 
was greatly respected in Swansea. A vote of con- 
dolence was then passed sub silentio, members standing. 

The ordinary business meeting was then proceeded 
with, and the minutes of the last meeting were taken 
as read and confirmed. 

The CHAIRMAN said their membership was over the 
century, although five members had died during the 
year. There were still something like 40 or 50 
practitioners in the area covered by the Association, 
who were not members. He had done what he 
could personally, and had written three or four 
letters individually. He urged members to give 
the non-associated practitioners a little stimulus 
to join them, and expressed the hope that the new 
President would be more successful than he had been. 

A letter was read from Mr. Buxton, giving the 
names of members who had been nominated on the 
National Provincial Council, and a formal proposition 
by Mr. Colman, seconded by Mr. Stewart, that the 
names suggested be accepted, was agreed to. 

The next business was to reconsider and discuss 
Mr. J. C. Colman’s resolution, postponed from the 
last meeting. 

Mr. CoLMAN said, with the permission of the Chair- 
man he should like to withdraw the resolution. 
The National had already got the matter under 
consideration, and the object he had in view had been 
attained. 

The Secretary said a letter had been received 
from Mr. Baxter, the seconder of the resolution, 
agreeing to its withdrawal. 

The CHAIRMAN put the matter formally to the 
meeting, and this course was adopted. 

With regard to the place of next meeting, the 
Chairman said that as the next National would be at 
Bath, he proposed that their next district gathering 
be at that city also. 

Mr. CoLmAN seconded the proposition, and it was 
agreed to, although the Secretary stated that he had 
had a telephonic communication from Mr. McDowel 
that morning inviting them to Gloucester. 

The CHarRMAN said on the last occasion they 
separated without thanking their hosts for their 
hospitality, and in order that this duty should not 
be neglected in the present instance, he proposed 
a cordial vote of thanks and appreciation to the 
Cardiff members who were entertaining them that 


day. 
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This was formally put to the meeting and carried. 
On the proposition of Mr. Rees (Trealaw), seconded 

by Mr. Hobbs (Newport), Mr. Cyril Watkins (New 
Tredegar) was elected a member of the Association 
and formally welcomed by the Chairman. 

Mr. J. L. Perry said with regard to the remarks 
of the Chairman as to the hospitality of the Welsh 
members, that was nothing at all. They were only 
too glad to do it. There was one other matter he 
desired to mention. Up to the last minute they were 
without a subject for the demonstration that had 
taken place that day, but Mr. Hall, of Barry, came 
forward at the last moment and said he had obtained 
the owner’s permission to operate on the under- 
standing that they insured the horse on the usual 
thirty days’ castration risk. He (Mr. Perry) offered 
the business to several local companies, but they 
would have nothing to do with it, and eventually 
he got in touch with the Veterinary Insurance Co., 
and in less than 48 hours he had the policy covering 
the operation and transit risk. He was asked as a 
matter of business to mention the fact, and he gladly 
did so. 

The members were afterwards entertained to tea 
at the Royal Hotel by their Welsh colleagues. 

The best thanks of the Association are due to Mr. 
Perry, of Cardiff, for so successfully carrying out the 
local arrangements, and to Mr. L. 8. Ward for placing 
his infirmary at the Society’s disposal. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding 
terminated the meeting. 








JNrotes and News 


— 


R.A.V.C. Old Comrades’ Association. 

There will be a meeting of members at the Royal 
United Services Institute, Whitehall, S.W.1, on the 
19th December, 1921, at 7 p.m. sharp. All members 
are invited to attend. 


Research Scholarships. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, on the 
recommendation of the Advisory Committee on 
Agricultural Science, and with the approval of the 
Development Commissioners and the Treasury, have 
awarded Research Scholarships, of the value of £200 
per annum, to the following candidates :- 

Mr. A. E. Watkins, B.A., Cambridge (Botany), 
ior two years. 

Mr. D. Cuthbertson, B.Sc., Glasgow (Chemistry), 
for one year. 

Mr. R. A. Glover, M.A., B.Sc., Edinburgh (Veter- 
inary Science), for two years. 


Mr. T. W. M. Cameron, M.R.C.V.S., Royal Veterin- 


ary College (Veterinary Science), for two years. 
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Travelling Research Fellowships of £250 each have 
been awarded to :— 


Mr. B. A. Keen, Soil Physicist at the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, for a visit to America in the 
autumn of 1921. 


Professor R. G. Stapledon, Director of the Aberyst- 
wyth Plant Breeding Station, for a visit to America 
in 1922. 

The Agricultural Scholarships are open to graduates 
with honours in Science of a British University who 
give evidence of high proficiency in subjects having a 
direct bearing on agriculture. The Veterinary 
Scholarships are open to students who have secured 
the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. The Scholarships have been established 
to assist such graduates or students to qualify as 
research workers with a view to their contributing 
to the development of agricultural and veterinary 
research. 


Travelling Fellowships were instituted last year 
to enable selected members of the staffs of research 
institutes aided by the Ministry to visit institutions 
abroad where work on similar or cognate subjects 
is carried on and to study at first hand the methods 
employed there.”—Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 


The Animal Diseases Research Association have 
appointed two investigators into animal diseases, 
their choice having fallen upon Professor 8. H. Gaiger, 
Principal of Glasgow Veterinary College, and Mr. 
Dalling, his assistant. 


International Society of the History of Medicine. 


There has been recently formed, as the outcome 
of the Second International Congress of the History 
of Medicine, held at Paris in June last, an International 
Society of the History of Medicine, with headquarters 
at Paris. The object is to unite all persons interested 
in the history of the healing art, including Medical 
men, Veterinary Surgeons and Pharmacists. The 
next Congress will be held in London, July 17th to 
22nd, 1922, under the presidency of Sir Norman 
Moore. The following provisional programme has 
been drawn up :— . 


1. Principal seats of Epidemic and Endemic 
Diseases in the Middle Ages, in the West and in the 
near Kast. 


2. History of Anatomy. 


Other subjects will be admitted on sufficient notice 
being given, and we hope that several papers on the 
History of Veterinary Science may be presented. 
Full particulars regarding the International Society 
and the forthcoming Congress may be obtained from 
the General Secretary of the Congress Council, Dr. 
J. D. Rolleston, 21 Alexandra Mansions, King’s Road, 
S.W. 3. 
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R.V.C. (London) Rugby Football Ciub. 
APPFAL. 


The support of practitioners who from old association 
may have an interest in the sporting activities of the 
London College is requested on behalf of the Rugby 
Football Club. 

It is hoped in February to return the visit of the R.V.C. 
Dublin, made two years ago, in competition for the 
Wooldridge Challenge Cup, when the Irishmen captured 
the trophy. 

To enable a representative team to be sent over, how- 
ever, an expenditure of approximately £60 will be con- 
tracted, on account of fares alone. The Athletic Club is 
not in a position to meet this expense, and it is hoped that 
maybe old playing students will see their way to assist 
in the defraying of travelling expenses, which will otherwise 
fall heavily on individual members of the team. 

Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Hon. Secretary R.F.C., Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, N.W.1 


Two veterinary surgeons, former residents of East 
Grinstead, have been appointed by the Sussex County 
Agricultural Committee as lecturers on veterinary matters. 
They are Mr. Harold Leeney and Mr. A. L. Farrant. 


Exhumation of a Dog. 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT SUGGESTS A PROSECUTION. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has written to the Bolton 
Public Health Committee pointing out that in exhuming 
the carcase of a dog for the purpose of preparing a case 
for prosecution, an inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. appeared 
to have contravened the Rabies Order, 1919, and suggesting 
that the Committee should consider the advisability of 
instituting legal proceedings against the officer. 

The matter was referred to the Chairman and the Town 
Clerk to take such action as they deem advisable. 

It will be remembered that the dog was exhumed in 
connection with the prosecution of Mr. G. Mayall, 
veterinary surgeon. The case heard at the Borough Police 
Court. on September L5th, and the charge of cruelty against 
Mr. Mayall were dismissed, costs of £6 6s. and advocate’s 
fee of £2 2s. being allowed against the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


The pig is going up in the world (says the Daily Mail) ; 
instead of being merely “‘ the gentleman that pays rent ” 
for an Irish small-holder, he is becoming an autocrat 
and the friend of peers. One peer in Hertfordshire 
has 500 head and a large number of breeding sows as well, 
which will presently bring his stock to 1,000 or so. ‘His 
example is being followed by other “‘landed gentry,” 
according to the size of their estate, and the “ pig popu- 
lation ” of England threatens to multiply immensely. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Hunters’ Improvement 
and National Light Horse Breeding Society, Lord Wyfold 
(who presided) said that as a result of a conference of the 
horse-breeding societies a Joint Parliamentary Committee 
had been formed to look after the interests of the owners 
and users of all horses and ponies. The co-operation of 
members of Parliament and of the other horse and pony 
breeding societies would be invited with a view to co- 
ordinated effort. 


Sulphur dioxide in Sheep Scab. 


A most effective and inexpensive mode of combating 
sheep scab has, says the Farmers’ Gazette, been discovered 
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hy the Germans. In consequence of their success in the 
use of sulphur-dioxide gas for curing mange in horses, it 
was also tested as a remedy for sheep scab. It was found 
that the strength of gas required to kill scab on shorn sheep 
was 4 volumes per cent. applied for a period of an hour, 
while in the case of unshorn sheep 6 volumes per cent. 
were required for 40 minutes. [In exceptionally bad 
cases a strength of from 7 to 8 volumes per cent. was found 
to be necessary. The best results were obtained by using 
an apparatus with accommodation for four sheep. The 
gas tight compartments were constructed of wood, a 
section of the front being fixed on wheels so that it can be 
pulled out, to admit of the sheep being put in and taken 
out. It has been found best to work two plants at the 
same time, so that the shepherd and the person 
administering the gas may be continuously employed. 
Using a compartment in which four sheep can be treated 
simultaneously, it is possible to handle 40 sheep in 8 hours 
20 minutes and 48 sheep in 10 hours. If two compart- 
ments are used, twice this number can be treated. 








Obituary. 


Capt. W. F. L. Bricut. 


We regret to announce the death of Captain W. F. L. 
Bright, R.A.V.C., who was killed by raiders on the 22nd 
November, 1921, at Zhob, in India, in consequence of 
the unsettled state of affairs in that country. 


Captain Bright was born at Camberwell on the 8th 
March, 1886. He was educated at Wilson’s School, 
Camberwell, and qualified from the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, on the 20th December, 1907. 


On the 9th September, 1908, he was appointed to a 
commission as lieutenant in the Army Veterinary Corps. 


He served in South Africa from December, 1910, to 
March, 1913, and was seconded for service with the 
Egyptian Army from “March, 1913, until the outbreak of 
war, when, being on leave in the United Kingdom, he was 
taken on the strength of the British Army. He proceeded 
to France with the First Expeditionary Force as veterinary 
officer to the 3rd Infantry Brigade, arriving in that 
country on the 13th August, 1914. In December of the 
same year he was transferred to the H.Q. of the Ist Army 
and subsequently to H.Q. 2nd Echelon. 


In May, 1915, he returned to England for the purpose 
of again taking up an appointment with the Egyptian 
Army, and assumed his duties in Egypt in June, 1915. 
On the Ist January, 1917, he was again restored to the 
establishment of the British Army, and returning to the 
United Kingdom, he was posted to command the 
Veterinary Hospital at Romsey in March, 1917, which 
appointment he held until he again proceeded to France 
in August, 1917, when he was posted to No. 24 Veterinary 
Hospital. On the 20th August, 1917, he was appointed 
D.A.D.V.S. 59th Division, and granted the acting rank 
of Major. He held this appointment until the 20th 
March, 1919. He was then transferred to the Army of 
the Rhine, and appointed D.A.D.V.S. at G.H.Q., with 
the acting rank of Major, which he held until the 18th 
November, 1919. 

He returned to the United Kingdom on the 17th March, 
1920, and embarked for a tour of duty in India on the 
27th April, 1920. 

Captain Bright was a very popular officer and was held 
in high esteem. He ably carried out all the duties 
entrusted to him and was a credit to his corps. 

For his services in the Great War he was twice mentioned 
in despatches and awarded the 1914 Star and the British 
War and Victory Medals. 

We wish to express our deepest sympathy with his 
relatives and greatly deplore the loss of so promising an 
officer. 
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Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tue-day morning for insertion in following Saturday’s i«sue, 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his corresponde: ts. 


Bovine Piroplasmosis. 

Dear Sir, | have read with great interest the valuable 
article on this subject which appeared in your last issue. 
As it is desirable that the same system of zoological 
nomenclature should be adopted in all countries, may | 
point out that the names used by Capt. Fraser and the 
speakers who took part in the discussion are not in accord 
with the latest and, I think, most satisfactory system of 
classification ? 

The piroplasm which causes most of, if not all, the 
red-water of cattle in England is Piroplasma bovis Babés, 
1888, a synonym of which is P. divergens McFadyean and 
Stockman, 1911. It is a very small parasite, and is 


characteristically arranged in pairs subtending an obtuse - 
= November 29th. 


angle at the periphery of the corpuscle. The common 


transmitting tick is /wxodes ricinus. 

Piroplasma bigeminum Smith and Kilborne, 1893, is 
a very much larger parasite, and the individuals of a pair 
are generally inclined towards each other at an acute 
angle and seem to occupy the greater part of the corpuscle. 
It has an almost world-wide distribution, but observations 
concerning its occurrence in England are sufficiently 
fragmentary to leave one undecided as to exactly what 
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then no doubt the transmitting tick’ is Hamaphysalis 
punctata._-Yours faithfully, H. E. Hornby, F.R.C.V.S., 
7 Amyand Park Gardens, Twickenham. 

November 29th, 1921. 


Not Coming in Season. 

Practitioners are often consulted about this defect 
Frequently the advice given or measures taken 
do not produce the result required. I have occasionally 
used yohimbine with good effect. Has any practitioner 
here had experience in massaging of the ovaries and the 
giving of corpus luteum extract in the defect ? and, if so, 
can it be recommended ?~ A reply in your columns from 
anybody who has tried this treatment in a fair number of 
cases will be of benefit to the profession.—Yours truly, 
G. Mayat1, M.R.C.V.S. 


Sir, 
in cattle. 








Army Veterinary Service. 
GAZETTE. War OFFICE. REGULAR 
RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 

Capt. G. H. Bennet resigns his com- 
mission (November 30th). 


LONDON ARMY. 





r | December 


FORCES. 
Sir 


REGULAR 
Major-General L. J. Blenkinsop. 


on completion of 


Ist. 

| K.C.B., D.S.0., Col. Comdt., R.A.V.C., 

| his term of appointment as a Director-General, A.V.8., is 

| placed on retired pay (December Ist); Col. W. D. Sm#th, 

| C.B., C.M.G., 
Temp. Qrmrs. and Capts. relinquish their commands on 


D.S.0., to be Major-General (December Ist). 






















































































| 
part, if any, it plays in English red-water. New observa- | completion of service and retain their rank:—T. Kh 
tions on the subject are urgently needed, and could easily | Clarkson (September 8th, 1919); J. G. Cook (April 2nd, 
be made by practitioners. If it do occur in England, | 1919). 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
Foot- Glanders —— 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including a sheePiswine Fever. 
, pc Mange. Scab, : 
Disease. Farcy). 
ee : 9 re 7 i_ he i= . T= r cic 
Cases = fs os zs z es | 3 Eg Pas 
— Confirmed.| £ | ~ = lwo ms .| & imal 4 aS ..-: |Sso 
beiods > PE 8 eg? feed! 2 [Fed) 2 [Fedli (See 
a o = 7) D (2s 2 “55 = asm 2 133°" 
| a@[3e| 2 [oe eSbeass! 2 E55) = 255) 4¢ Ses 
Eile: = ote ~osfo rs = [PSs =e [ess] e282 Lac 
S/SEISE| &€ [SE IE. S825) & Bes] & [Ba BISE 278 
2 | 3< BE § JES feeeoffsoe< €£ [Bes E LES) Se Fes 
a a) <q |o |< S <z [© | ¢ |S oS 
GT. BRITAIN. — ‘No.| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No [| No. | No. | No. | N No 
Week ended 26th November, 1921] ... 12 13 l 17 a 15 | 20 | 33 22 | 7 
- 1920 | 2) ... | 14 | 16 314 41} 57] 14] 25 |] 38 
a ing 1919 | 1 ts. s I 21 sz-r 1321 33 | 46 | 23 
passa 1918 | 6 Bie 2 Beal Bae = | ss] ol 7 fe | 9 
Total for 48 weeks, 1921 22 ] 452 | 57: 44 2975 ll 41 1922 | 2911 | 511 Flld2 | 425 
—|—}_ |. |__| _- | -- -|—— 
i di { 1920 | 34 ‘we 402 | 479 79 =| 10429 14 23 3373 | 5036 | 402 1720 688 
ae i919 fi48| 5 [212 | 279 |. 70 | 3066 | 22 | 58 | 4571 | 9008] 321 42159 | 996 
—— 2 (1918 [83 | 3 | 223 | 258 3 | 40 | 31 | 92 | 4011 | 7455 | 304 [i300 | 526 
Nork.— The figures for the current year are approximate only. *Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
ee = | 7) Outbreaks 
Week ended 26th November, 1921 | 2 5 ] 18 
| aimee 
1920... “eo 8 es 
Corresponding Week in 1919 ” -< 1 13 Loh as 
‘ 1918... = Sse Se ee Le “ a a L |= Li we 1 ae . 
Total for 48 weeks, 1921 ... 9... 1}; 1 7 77 74 249 Jill | 107 
1920 eur | 1} 3 90 314 | 13 | 38 
Corresponding period in 1919 =“ l 1 135 256 31 | 96 
1918 2| 2 | 95 206 | 28 | 129 


Norsg.—The figures for the current year are approximate only, 
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THE BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 


(PATENTED), 


FOR BULLS, PIGS AND SHEEP. 





























2 SIZES. 2 SIZES. 
NIGKEL- PLATED NIGKEL- PLATED 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 














. Telegraphic Address: 

ARNOLD & SONS,  issitctnests, tendon: 
—~-VETERINARY INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURER S.— ay 

Telephone Numbers: 





GILTSPUR STREET, LONDON, E.C.!. nn 
ESTABLISHED OVER i100 YEARS. * vies 





“SALOFORM” 
PESSARIES. 


Of great value in all cases of parturition in cows or mares, and if admin- 
istered immediately after parturition will prevent the after-birth becoming foul, 
and keep the uterus clean and healthy. 


These Pessaries are highly recommended by members of the profession who 
have used them, and repeated unsolicited testimony to this effect has been 
received. Those who have not tried them are earnestly requested to send for 
a sample dozen, which will be sent by post on receipt of the price as shown. 


Yellow - 9/-; White - 8/-; Red - 7/- per dozen net. 


HARKNESS, BEAUMONT & CO., 


Wholesale Chemists, 
JUNCTION BRIDGE, LEITH, EDINBURGH. 








